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In the second place, what likelihood was there
that McClellan, who had to embark and disembark
his army, could " occupy Kichmond before it could
be strongly re-inforced," considering that Johnston
had direct rail communication with that city, and
that the distance was only 130 miles by way of
Gordonsville ? The idea is simply preposterous, and
McClellan's statement only shows how inexact and
careless he could be in advocating a plan which had
once enlisted his imagination on its side. McClellan,
it must not be forgotten, as we have just said, fully
expected that Johnston would fall back on Eich-
mond; and it was in this race for the Confederate
capital that he said that he would probably outstrip
his antagonist.

The utmost, therefore, that McClellan could, expect
to accomplish by the Urbana plan, which was, as he
said himself/ by far the best of his plans, would be
to place his army in the course of a few weeks in
the immediate neighborhood of Richmond, where he
could have his supplies brought by water for the
greater part of the distance. He would then have
Johnston's army in front of him, largely reinforced,
in all probability, for the struggle which it was plain
must take place for the possession of the Confederate
capital.

jR The case against McClellan is even stronger
in regard to the Peninsular plan. "When he deter-
mined to adopt Fort Monroe as a base, the Merrimao
had come out, and the James Eiver was not open as
a channel of supply for his army. Nor was this all.
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